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Omens and signs in general, including death signs, moon signs, rain 
signs, sun signs, etc. 

Beliefs in animals which possess mysterious or supernatural qualities, 
such as the deer that can be killed only with a silver bullet. 

Popular stories which attribute personality, power of speech, etc., to ani- 
mals and birds. 

Popular beliefs relating to fire as an instrumentality in warding off evil 
or danger, as when used to charm away birds of evil omen. 

Beliefs relating to peculiar virtues of particular kinds of wood, such as 
that a " battlin' stick " should be made of sassafras. 

Water-witches, or persons who discover the whereabouts of water under 
the surface of the ground by the use of hazel, peach, or other divining-rods, 
and are employed to select places whereat to dig wells. 

Peculiar customs, ceremonies or observances at births, weddings, deaths, 
funerals, etc. 

Popular stories, as told by the masses, giving, if possible, their supposed 
origin. 

Personal interviews with aged people, especially women, can almost 
always be made to elicit valuable items of folk-lore. With the death of 
every person who lived in the South ten years or more before the Civil 
War there passes beyond reach much that would be of inestimable value to 
the student of folk-lore, and the student of our history proper, as well. 
Will you not kindly interview some of those whom you know, and report 
the results to the undersigned ? 

All contributions from you will be most gratefully received, and proper 
acknowledgment will be made. 

Any other particulars that you may desire regarding the Society and its 
work will be cheerfully furnished, upon application, by either the Perma- 
nent Secretary or the Local Secretary. 

Earnestly hoping for an early response, I am, 

Yours very truly, 

Henry M. Wiltse, State Secretary. 

It is the desire of Mr. Wiltse to form in Tennessee a regular State organ- 
ization, to be known as the Tennessee Auxiliary. 



BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

BOOKS. 

The History of Yiddish Literature in the Nineteenth Century. 
By Leo Wiener, Instructor in the Slavic language at Harvard Univer- 
sity. New York : Charles Scribner's Sons. 1899. Pp. xv, 402. 

In this remarkable and learned work, Professor Wiener introduces to the 
reader a literature and folk-lore in which America has a considerable share, 
yet which has hitherto remained entirely unknown. Since the frightful and 
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ill-advised persecutions began in 188 1 by the Russian government, in contra- 
vention of the liberal policy adopted by the emperor Nicholas I., a great emi- 
gration has flooded the United States with Russian and Polish Jews, of whom 
the city of New York now contains not less than three hundred thousand. 
This population, although settled in Russia, was German by earlier resi- 
dence, language, and ideas. In the beginning of the sixteenth century a 
large number of Jews established themselves in Bohemia, Poland, and 
Russia, whither they were imported with a view to creating an urban pop- 
ulation, the Slavs being essentially agricultural in habit. These German 
immigrants retained their speech and conceptions, but in their separation 
were no longer affected by the currents of German intellectual life, and 
kept up a mediaeval condition of culture, out of which their German co- 
religionists emerged. Their language was essentially a German dialect, 
founded on the manner of speech prevalent in the region of Frankfurt, the 
centre of Jewish learning. While the language of the folk developed in 
several independent groups, the printed form continued uniform up to the 
nineteenth century, in which it first began to be employed for literary pur- 
poses. Increased by Hebrew and Slavic words, disguised by German 
orthography, the speech assumed a chaotic character, though such confu- 
sion, as the author observes, is common to all tongues in which historical 
continuity has been interrupted. The people speak of their vernacular as 
Jiidisch, of which designation Yiddish is the accepted English corruption. 

The Jews, as Professor Wiener remarks, have been the most important 
element in the dissemination of folk-literature. In relation equally with 
the East and the West, travellers by profession, and addicted to story-tell- 
ing, they appropriated with equal facility the popular narratives of Egypt, 
Spain, Germany, and Russia. Printed literature of Yiddish fiction was 
designed in principal measure for the women, who received no serious 
instruction, and whose minds were in the same condition in the eighteenth 
century as in the fourteenth. " Time and space are entirely annihilated in 
the folk-lore of the Russian Jews. Here one finds side by side the quaint 
stories of the Talmud, of Babylonian, Persian, Egyptian origin, with the 
Polyphemus myth of the Greeks, the English ' Bevys of Hamptoun,' the 
Arabic ' Thousand and One Nights.' Stories in which half a dozen motives 
from various separate tales have been moulded into one harmonious whole 
jostle with those that show unmistakable signs of venerable antiquity." 
As varied are the superstitions and rites associated with every act of life, 
in which the ancient Oriental basis is overlaid with the ceremonies of Eu- 
rope. According to popular belief, Elijah frequently descends from his 
heavenly habitation to assist believers in distress ; during the ceremony of 
the circumcision, a chair is set for him to occupy. Moses and David are 
equally active ; the latter presides over a repast at the conclusion of the 
Sabbath. Thus Jewish monotheism has not prevented personages of the 
Bible from elevation into the position of patron saints. As with the mediae- 
val Virgil, the rabbi Maimonides has become an enchanter. The founder 
of the fanatical sect of the Khassidim, Bal-schem-tow, lived only a century 
and a half ago ; yet it is now impossible to reconstruct the true career and 
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personality of the pious mystic, whom his adorers revere as a seer and 
miracle-worker, foreseen by prophets and encircled by a nimbus of fire. 

An interesting chapter is given to the folk-song. Polish Jews are essen- 
tially an urban population ; their songs have little to do with nature, and, 
from the position of the Jew in his adopted country, possess no patriotic 
tinge. The oppression and gloom of the intellectual atmosphere gives to 
song a pessimistic character ; the passion of love has been so completely 
suppressed by the preference for didactic composition, and the custom of 
youthful marriages, that the word does not exist in the Yiddish vocabulary, 
and was borrowed from the German only about the middle of the century. 
The tribulations of the orphan and the widow, the terror of enforced mili- 
tary service, satire of the fanatical Khassidim, form common themes of the 
folk-song. In the case of Morris Rosenfeld, a poet of the first capacity has 
been wearing out his life in the sweat-shops of New York, of whose horrors 
he has furnished dreadful pictures. 

The rapidity of development of this short-lived literature is illustrated 
by the history of the wedding jester or badchen. In medieval time the 
function of this personage was to amuse the guests at the wedding, while 
the serious discourses were delivered by the rabbi and the bridegroom. 
In Russia he had come to usurp these functions ; but in the fifties it 
occurred to Zunser, then only in his teens, to make the badchen a singer of 
songs. Zunser had talent as a composer, and his words and tunes imme- 
diately became popular in Russia, Galicia, and Roumania ; in a short time 
the former jester became a minstrel, who, if he could, produced original 
compositions of his own. The song-writer who had such an effect on the 
customs of his people now is a printer in New York. 

It is impossible here to follow Professor Wiener through his sketch of 
the rapid evolution of Yiddish literature in its swiftly changing periods. A 
complete bibliography would be enormous, the authors of the present cen- 
tury numbering at least four or five thousand ; but as the works have beeti 
thrown out with no care for preservation, and disappear with wonderful 
rapidity, completeness in this task is impossible, nor would the undertak- 
ing have interest except for its scientific side. In America, this literature 
is in rapid decay, the solvent of American institutions speedily absorbing 
independent Jewish folk-life, and the theatre, especially, having sunk to 
the lowest level. The patience and learning of Professor Wiener has fur- 
nished, in the form of notes, an abundance of references for the use of any 
one who may desire to make a study of the subject. 

The latter part of the book is devoted to a chrestomathy, from which the 
reader may form some idea of the speech and the compositions for which 
it has furnished a medium. 

W. W. Newell. 

Peasant Lore from Gaelic Ireland. Collected by Daniel Deeney. 
London : D. Nutt. 1900. Pp. vii, 80. 

This little book contains a curious gathering of Irish superstitions, and, 
like every gleaning from that inexhaustible source, serves to cast new light 



